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THE  BAYEUX  TAPESTRY:     ITS  SOURCES  AND  INFLUENCE 
By  F.    Sidney  Walls,    The  Citadel 


One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems   in  history,    that  of  the  date,    location 
of  production,    and  originator  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,    may  never  be  conclusively 
solved.      This  monumental  work  of  art  had  never  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
scholars  until  a  Benedictine  monk,    Father  BejrnaTd  de  Montfaucon,    discovered 
in  173  0  that  it  was  mentioned  under  the  title  "La  Toilette  du  Due  Guillaume"  in 
an  inventory,    dated  1476,    of  relics  and  ornaments  in  the  treasure-chamber  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Bayeux.  ^ 

The  Chronicle  of  Guillaume  de  Poitiers,      the  Latin  poem  by  Guy  d'Amiens^3 
and  the  Normian-French  poem  by  Wace     are  the  only  existing  literary  documents 
contemporary  with  the  Conquest.     All  give  biased  accounts  which  are  mainly  a 
glorification  of  the  Conqueror.      The  writings  of  Guillaume  de  Poitiers,    a  Norman 
T      born  in  Pr^aux  near  Pont-Audemer,    are  the  most  trustworthy.     He  studied  at 
\~.    Poitiers,    became  archdeacon  of  Lisieux  and  was  chaplain  and  panegyrist  of  the 
\       Conqueror.     The  most  convincing  evidence,    however,    is  the  Bayeux  Tapestry 
i       itself,    but,    due  to  the  multiplicity  of  contradictions  by  scholars,    all  conclusions 
-^      must  necessarily  be  problematical  and  uncertain. 

i  The  basic  work  in  English  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  is   still  that  by  F.    R. 

'"l       Fowke,      who  agrees  in  general  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  18o7  by  E.    A. 
r        Freeman.        Among  French  scholars  there  are  a  few  die-hards,  such  as  Marignan 
J       and  Count  Lefebvre  de  Noettes,    who  insist  on  the  importance  of  armor  and 
*^        harness  for  dating  the  work.      The  research  of  more  recent  scholars  was  the 
motivating  force  which  encouraged  me  to  attempt  to  untangle  the  puzzling  in- 
tricacies of  this  discussion.      With  the  exception  of  the  publication  in  1934  by 
I        H^lfene  Chefneux  of  two  articles  on  the  identification  of  the  fables,  8  the  most 
J        profound  thoughts  on  the  tapestry  have  come  from  post-war  scholars   such  as 
"^C  |j(   Andr^  Lejard,  9  who  in  1946  was  the  first  to  take  into  consideration  the  workings 
of  a  creative  artist's  mind.      T.    D.    Kendrick,    in  his  Late  Saxon  and  Viking  Art 
(1949),  ^^  has  given  us  the  most  convincing  proof  thus  far  that  the  tapestry  has  a 
c         style  closely  parallel  to  that  of  contemporary  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts.     Never- 
•^'        theless,    there  is  much  hazardous   speculation  in  both  camps. 

Until  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  the  consensus  that  the  tapestry  was 
made  in  England  in  the  last  third  of  the  eleventh  century.     In  1824  two  ingenious 
(S       French  scholars  questioned  this  point  of  view.      The  Abb^  de  la  Rue  persuaded 
v^       other  French  scholars  that  the  accouterment  of  the  warriors  tallied  with  th" 
l^        records  of  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth  century.     When  his  arguments  were  ex- 
{^      amined  in  detail  they  failed  to  carry  conviction.      The  bridle-curb  figured  on 
William  the  Conqueror's   seal  in  1069.1-^    Stirrups  were  introduced  to  the  West 
from  China  through  Byzantium  by  the  Mohammedans.      In  the  eleventh  century 


A' 


Normandy  was  in  contact  with  Sicily  and  the  Arabic  civilization.      The  Normans 
fought  the  Arabs  in  Portugal  and  Spain.      It  is  true  that  stirrups  developed  slowly 
and  that  most  of  the  Normans  in  the  tapestry  are  wearing  them.      Nonetheless, 
the  Normans  were  a  progressive  people  who  adopted  new  means  of  warfare  and 
were  far  in  advance  over  others  in  military  strategy,    and  probably  also  in  equip- 
ment.    It  should  be  observed  that  the  Normans  are  shown  using  the  eleventh-' 
century  horsemanship  tactics  of  leaning  back  and  charging  with  their  arms  erect, 
holding  their  lances  like  javelins,    rather  than  sitting  forward  and  charging  with 
their  lances  under  their  arms  according  to  twelfth-century  practice. 

The  question  of  Anglo-Saxon  provenance  would  have  been  settled  long  ago 
had  it  not  been  for  another  French  scholar,    M.    Delauney,    who  pointed  out  that 
there  was  once  a  Saxon  colony  which  settled  at  Bayeux.      This  fact  is  known  only 
through  Gr^goire  de  Tours,    who  mentions  these  Saxon  inhabitants  twice,    under 
the  dates   578  and  590,    as  being  slaughtered  in  great  numbers  by  other  Teutonic 
tribes.      Investigations   of  reliable  historians   such  as  Prentout  and  Joret  reveal 
hardly  a  trace  of  the  Bayeux  Saxons  after  860.      Furthermore,    if  the  Saxons  of 
Bayeux  had  been  famous  for  their  needlework,    other  Normans  would  have  shared 
their  taste. 

fin  1924  prominent  English  and  French  archaeologists  agreed  that  the 
tapestry  could  have  affinities  with  eleventh-century  English  needlework.      It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  tapestry  dates  from  the  decade  after  the  Conquest.      In 
1077  Archbishop  Odo  dedicated  the  Cathedral  of  Bayeux  in  the  presence  of  the 
Conqueror  and  Queen  Mathilda.     Every  year,    on  the  anniversary  of  this   conse- 
cration,   the  tapestry  was  displayed  at  the  church.      Bishop  Odo  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  work:     he  is  at  the   right  hand  of  William  in  the  war  council;  he 
is  in  the  midst  of  battle  comforting  the  troops.     He  is  not  always  named  because 
one  knows  he  will  be  recognized.     Either  Odo  or  his  vassals  must  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  this  work.      William  imprisoned  Odo  in  1082,    so  it  is  not  likely  that 
in  the  tapestry  these  two  would  be  represented  sharing  the  glories  of  the  Con- 
quest after  that  date.     At  least,    only  Odo,    as  Archbishop,    had  the  power  to  dis- 
play a  profane  history  in  a  sacred  edifice--a  fact  which  suggests  his  being  the 
donor.      Odo,    the  half-brothar  of  William,    was  left  as  joint  regent  in  England 
when  William  returned  to  Normandy  in  1067;  he  exercised  vast  power,    amassed 
enormous  wealth  (part  of  which  he  spent  on  his  Cathedral  at  Bayeux),    and  even 
aspired  to  the  Papacy.      This  aspiration  was  the  real  cause  for  his  disfavor  with 
William. 

The  prominence  in  the  tapestry  of  three  obscure  men--Turold,    Vital,  and 
Wadard,    all  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  book  as  vassals  of  Odol2--is  another 
strong  indication  that  the  work  was  contemporary  and  commissioned  by  the 
Archbishop.      The  representations  of  Edward  and  William  agree  with  their 
likenesses  on  their  seals  and  coins,    and  this  fact  further  substantiates  a  con- 
temporary dating.^       It  may  be  noted  also  that  Odo  does  not  wear  a  bishop's 


mitre  in  the  scenes  m  which  Harold  is  represented  as  pledging  fealty  to  William. 
The  mitre  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  the  twelfth  century.     Surely  Odo 
would  have  worn  a  mitre  on  such  a  solemn  occasion,    if  it  had  been  the  custom 
at  that  time. 

The  inscription  on  the  tapestry  could  have  been  written  only  by  an  Anglo- 
Saxon.       The  anglicized  spelling  of  Latin  words,    such  as  Hestenga-Ceastra,  shows 
the  characteristic  splitting  of  the  vowel.      Gyrth  spelled  with  a  barred  S  for  th 
is  a  form  of  the  ornamental  runic  inscriptions  of  the  ancient  German-speaking 
peoples.     In  Norman  documents  Bayeux  is  always  Baiocae.     Bagias  is  paralleled 
by  Bagiensi  on  a  salver  dug  up  in  England  in  the  eleventh  century.       These  words 
have  their  origin  in  the  Saxon  colony  from  England  near  Bayeux  and  are  not 
Norman-Saxon  words.       Some  inconsistencies  of  orthography  can  be  accounted  for 
as   slips  of  the  needle  rather  than  of  the  pen,    for  example,    hie    for  "hie,  '■  armas 
for  "arma,  "  and  four  different  spellings  of  William's  own  name  in  its  Latin 
form.     Nevertheless,    a  Norman  would  not  be  likely  to  write  such  words  as 
parabolant  and  Stigant.      No  documents   show  that  Saxon  words  ever  intruded  upon 
Latin  in  the  district  of  Bayeux. 

Anglo-Saxon  embroideries,    which  were  famous  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
are  a  Scandinavian  art.      Embroidery,    as  distinct  from  tapestry,    is  an  art  in 
which  the  English  excelled  in  the  tenth  century  under  Alfred  the  Great.       William 
and  Mathilda  showed  a  partiality  to  Anglo-Saxon  needlework.      Guillaume  de 
Poitiers   referred  to  the  Conqueror's  gifts  sent  from  England  to  the  Nornnan 
churches,    gifts  which,    he  said,    would  astonish  even  the  craftsmen  of  the  East. 
He  went  out  of  his  way  to  pay  tribute  to  the  English  women,    whom  he  described 
as  being  very   skilled  with  the  needle;  on  the  other  hand,    he  never  mentions  the 
skill  of  the  Norman  needlewomen.     Mathilda  in  her  will  mentions  a  tunic  made 
at  Winchester  by  Alderet's  wife.      In  the  Domesday  book  a  certain  Leviede  (Anglo- 
Saxon  Leofguth)    is  named  embroideress  to  William  and  Mathilda.       No  surviving 
Continental  needlework  is  comparable  in  quality  to  English  embroidery  of  that 
date,    yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  sources  of  the  tapestry  are  exclusively  English. 
Constant  interrelationship  across  the   Channel  can  be  traced,    especially  in  early 
book  illustration,    which  is  the  ancestor  of  all  Western  art  whether  it  be  in  the 
form  of  textile  decoration,    stained  glass,    sculpture,    mural,    or  easel  painting. 
It  was  a  well  established  custom  among  the  Teutonic  tribes,    after  their  mi- 
gration from  East  Asia,    to  commemorate  their  exploits  by  elaborate  paintings, 
sculpture,    and  embroideries.       It  was  an  instinctive  urge  which  was  probably 
stimulated  by  contact  with  the  imposing  memorials  of  the  triumphs  of  Rome. 
The  closest  parallel  to  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  was  the  embroidered  record  of  the 
battle  of  Maldon  in  991,    showing  the  deeds  of  Brihtnoth,    Earl  of  !he  East  Saxons. 
His  widow,    Aethelflaed,    presented  this  work  to  the  church  of  Ely. 

Until  recently  all  learned  disquisitions  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  have 
dealt  almost  exclusively  with  its  historical  background.     Andre  Lejard,    in  his 


study  The  Bayeux  Tapestry   (English  edition,     1947),    insists  that  this  master- 
piece should  be  considered  a  landmark  in  the    evolution  of  European  art.     He 
points  out  that  when  the  creative  energy  of  the  Greco-Roman  world  was  wholly 
spent,    a  new  art  sprang  forth;  the  realism  of  Greco-Roman  artistic  expression 
was  replaced  by  a  less   representational  manner.     Tapestries,    abstract  in  both 
line  and  color,    which  embodied  this  new  symbolic  vision  of  the  world,    adorned 
the  walls  of  cathedrals  in  the  twelfth  century. 


j^In  judging  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  one  must  take  into  consideration  its  ar- 
tistic analogies  with  contemporary  works  of  art-- mainly,    illuminated  manu- 
scripts of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  in  England  and  France.       After  1066 
the  Normans  did  not  wipe  out  the  race,    laws,    language,  and  art  of  Anglo-Saxon 
England.       English  and  French  medieval  art  was  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  many 
foreign  branches  of  art;     Teutonic,    Byzantine,    and  Greco-Roman.     Not  the 
least  of  all  was  the  influence  of  Oriental  art  on  the  Teutons  who  originally  came 
from  the  hinterland  of  East  Asia. 

The  so-called  Winchester  style,    a  national  manner  of  drawing  not 
confined  to  any  section  of  England,    is  the  best  example  extant  of  Anglo-Saxon 
pre-conquest  art.      ^It  has  the  stiffness  and  crudeness  of  barbaric  art,    though 
it  is  tempered  by  the  more  gentle  graces  of  the  classical  traditions,      This  art 
is  an  extravagantly  stylized  interlacing  pattern  of  humans,    plants,    and  animals. 
This  heavy,    wooden  Hiberno-Saxon  calligraphy  of  ornamental  abstraction  found 
its  inspiration  in  the  Frankish  art  of  the  Carolingian  dynasty.      When  Charlemagne 
became  Emperor  he  caused  his  scribes  to  imitate  various  Byzantine  and  Italian 
works  of  art  which  are  so  well  known  from  catacomb  paintings  and  the  wall 
decorations  of  Roman  houses.       After  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  the  scribes  of 
Rheims  continued  to  paint  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Hellenistic  models 
that  had  survived  in  Byzantium.      The  most  celebrated  continental  example  of 
this  Rheims   style  is  the  Utrecht  Psalter,    of  which  a  copy,    now  m  the  British 
museum,    was  made  in  England  about  1000  A.    D.       A   comparison  of  the  two 
styles  will  show  that  the  English  version  is  even  more  powerful  and  dramatic 
than  that  of  the  Rheims  original.      This  coarse,    anguished  linear  excitement 
is  the  peculiar  virtue  of  English  drawing,    notwithstanding  the  frantic  move- 
ment of  the  French  manuscript.      Both  English  and  French  medieval  manuscripts 
reveal  equal  skill  in  weaving  ornament,    text,    and  illustration  into  one  harmoni- 
ous whole,    but  the  bleak  hardness  of  outline  is  characteristic  of  the  severe 
schematization  of  the  English  pre-Conquest  art. -^^  - 

iThe  Bayeux  Tapestry  seems  to  be  a  well-balanced  fusion  of  two  diame- 
trically opposed  styles- -Norse  and  Saxon-Romanesque.       The  Viking  art  brought 
to  England  nothing  but  abstract  barbaric  ornament.     Winchester  painting  and 


drawing  represented  classical  Hellenistic  tradition  principally  concerned  with 
the  natural  portrayal  of  the  human  figure.     Because  of  the  English  friendliness 
toward  the  art  of  the  invaders,    there  was  no  clash  between  the  two  styles.     In 
the  Anglo-Scandinavian  kingdom  from  1013  to  104Z  ancient  prejudice  against 
Viking  art  had  been  broken  down  by  Svein  and  Cnut. 

The  most  compelling  reason  for  attributing  English  origin  to  the  tapestry 
is  the  character  of  the  drawing,    which  is  more  accurate  evidence  than  armor, 
since  the  latter  is  less   subject  to  rapid  change.      The    realistic  attitudes  of  the 
persons  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  reflect  the  Rheims  vigor  of  posture  and  move- 
ment,   and  in  this   respect  the  work  could,    of  course,    be    entirely  of  Continental 
origin.      But  the  personages  of  the  tapestry-drama  stoop,    point,    and  stretch  in 
an  extravagantly  animated  fashion  which  recalls  the  style  of  some  of  the  Win- 
chester manuscripts.      There  are  no  Continental  manuscripts  that  suggest  an 
adequate  foreign  background  for  this  tapestry  style.     It  is  quite  fair,    then,    if  this 
be  granted,    to  say  there  is  no  proof  that  the  tapestry  is  continental,    and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Normans  had  achieved  anything  of  the  sort  on  their  own. 

We  can  name  passages  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  parallel  to  the  Winchester 
illustrations  which  seem  to  be  recognizably  Saxon,      the  acanthus  scroll;  the 
repeated  ornament  of  fantastic  birds  and  beasts,    single  or  in  pairs;  groups  of 
persons,    with  legs  like  pea-sticks,    watching  the  comet;  agitated  dramatic  hand 
gestures;  the  English-type  face  of  the  Confessor;  and  the  neck  and  chin  of  the 
messenger  drawn  with  one  sweeping    contour  line  reminding  one  of  Saxon  sketches. 
Nonetheless,    comparisons  of  details  are  never  very  convincing,    and  much  more 
important  is  the  general  style  of  the  tapestry.      This  is  something  that  must  be 
felt  or  denied  after  laborious  examination  of  Saxon  and  foreign  illuminations. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  French  scholars  are  going  to  be  reluctant  to  re- 
linquish their  claim  that  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  is  a  part  of  the  artistic  heritage 
of  France.      The  latest  argument  favoring  French  origin  appeared  in  a  publication 
in  1946  by  Jean  Verrier,    the  foremost  stained-glass  artist  in  France  today. 
Verrier,    who  is  also  inspector  of  historic  monuments  in  France,    calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  over-all  design  of  the  tapestry  is  comparable  to  the  decorative 
technique  of  mural  painting.     He  compares  the  dramatic  expressive  power    of  the 
scenes  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  to  the  fresco  painting  representing  the  Egyptians 
crossing  the  Red  Sea,    found  on  the  vaults  of  a  church  in  Poitou,    Saint-Savin-sur- 
Gartempe.      Verrier  states,    "Both  works  have  the  same  decorative  simplifica- 
tion and  the  same  feeling  for  rapid  motion  without  grotesque  gesticulation.  "15 
He  concludes  that  the  tapestry  is  in  line  with  the  style  of  the  expressive  energy 
of  French  Romanesque  art. 

The  difficulty  with  the  above  statemient  is  that  the  fresco  of  the  church  of 
Saint-Savin  most  certainly  post-dates  the  tapestry.      This  church  at  the  earliest 
dates  back  to  the  very  end  of  the  eleventh  century.      Furthermore,    Saint-Savin- 


sur-Gartempe  (near  Poitiers)  is  in  the  heart  of  the  first  Byzantine  settlement  in 
France.      In  979  a  Venetian  colony  of  Byzantine  craftsmen  came  to  Limoges  and 
subsequently  migrated  to  England.      Consequently  both  English  and  French  medi- 
eval art  in  mural  painting  as  well  as  in  stained  glass  is  permeated  with  Byzan- 
tine influence.      Medieval  art  has  no  clear-cut  national  boundaries;  therefore, 
my  conclusion  is  that  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  style  is  a  transitional  one  bridging 
the  gap  between  the  Saxon-Romanesque  and  the  so-called  International  Gothic. 
The  fact  still  remains  that  the  problem  of  origin  must  take  into  consideration 
the  quality  of  needle-workmanship  of  which  France  has  no  surviving  example. 

LAesopian  fables  were  well-known  during  the  Dark  Ages,    through  copies 
by  Benedictine  monks  of  the  Latin  versions  of  Phaedrus.     In  1926  there  was 
found  a  fragment  of  illustrated  fables  in  Latin  verse  by  A vianus^ dating  back  to 
400  A.    D.l^    All  of  the  eight  fables  in  the  lower  border  of  the  tapestry  can  be 
identified,    thanks  to  the  collection  of  Marie  de    -Ftance  who,    according  to  her 
own  admission,    translated  them  from  a  hypothetical  English  original  now  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  fables  there  is  a  surprising  group  of  rural  pursuits  not 
unlike  those  found  in  almanacs  of  English  manuscripts  of  an  earlier  date.      Be- 
neath the  heroic  scene  of  Harold  saving  two  men  from  quicksand  there  is  a 
mysterious  swimmer  in  the  Cuesnon  river  chasing  eels  and  armed  with  an    Anglo- 
Saxon  cuj;lass.       Would  it  be  too  far-fetched  to  venture  that  this   swimmer  might 
symbolize  Harold  as  a  second  Beowulf?     The  scenes  on  the  borders  of  the  tapestry 
are  elongated  and  may  have  imitated  ancient  Roman  friezes  which  existed  on 
floors  and  walls  of  buildings  in  England  antedating  the  fifth  century.      This  idea  is 
favored  by  the  vivid  rendering  of  nude  priapic  figures  and  centaurs  in  a  great 
variety  of  positions.      The  tapestry  was  considered  an  edifying  example  of  the 
horror  of  vice.      The  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  only  a  sequel  to  Antiquity, 
which  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  shame.      The  triumph  of  shame  (which  is  quite 
different  from  chastity)  is  a  relatively  recent  product  of  Christianity.     Normans 
attributed  to  Anglo-Saxon  customs  the  dance  of  the  orgy  in  which  we  see  a  nude 
warrior  hammering  his   shield  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  cutlass. 

One  should  not  by-pass  the  strong  arguments  expressed  by  R.    No    Sauvage 
favoring  the  English  origin  of  the  tapestry,  -"^'proyided  one  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  fundamental  philosophical  ideas.       The  real  subject  of  the  tapestry  is 
the  abstract  theme  of  Harold's  perjury  and  his  terrible  punishment.     Harold 
owed  William  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude,    because  William  paid  Guy  de  Ponthieu 
an  enormous   ransom  and  took  Harold  into  his   own  castle  at  Rouen.      Even  though 
the  events  in  the  tapestry  are  secular,    this  high  morality  of  the  work  justifies 
its  place  in  the  Cathedral. 

The  impartial  viewpoint  makes  the  origin  of  the  tapestry  appear  to  be 
more  Anglo-Saxon  than  Norman.      Harold's  courage  in  Brittany  and  Hastings  par- 
tially outweighs  the  fact  that  he  committed  perjury  against  his   oath  taken  on 


the  relics.      (Notice  that  Harold  is   standing,    not  kneeling.)     The  Norse  moral  and 
social  code  considered  the  breaking  of  an  oath  equivalent  to  the  committing  of 
the  original  sin  by  Adam  and  Eve,    clearly  symbolized  m  the  obscena  of  the  lower 
border.       The  tapestry  gives  us  no    clue  as  to  why  Harold  made  the  trip  to  Nor- 
mandy.     The  equality  of  the  opposing  forces  at  the  climax  of  the  battle  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  vertical  position  of  a  falling  horse.      The  fact  is  also  prominently 
brought  out  that  Harold  receives  the  crown  from  the  faithful  followers  of  Edward. 
After  his  coronation  Harold  is  called  "Haroldus  Rex"  while  William  is   still 
called  "Dux.  "    If  the  point  of  view  were  strictly  Norman  there  would  have  been 
a  tendency  to  exaggerate  to  a  greater  degree  the  importance  of  William  and  the 
humiliation  of  Harold.       Briefly,    William  is  brought  m  only  as  an  instrument    of 
divine  vengeance,    and  the  whole  work  is   rather  a  biography  of  Harold  and  the 
story  of  the  fall  of  the  independence  of  England,    told  impartially.      It  is  also  a 
moral  and  theological  explanation  telling  us  why  the  Saxons  lost  their  native  land. 

The  unity  of  the  composition  is  so  consistently  carried  out  that  a  hypo- 
thetical conclusion  could  be  made  naming  Odo  as  the  one  who  gave  the  order, 
Turold  as  the  one  who  made  the  cartoons,    and  the  mysterious  woman  Aelfgyva 
as  the  one  who  supervised  the  Anglo-Saxon  needlewomen.      This  would  explain 
why  these  three  characters  have  such  prominent  roles  in  the  tapestry. 

Men  in  widely  diversified  fields  of  endeavor  have  drawn  on  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry  for  their  subject  matter.       From  it  historians  found  out  specific  de- 
tails not  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  concerning  Mont  Saint  Michel,    Dol,    and 
Dinan  during  the  Breton  insurrection.       From  it  archaeologists  have  learned 
about  the  construction  of  the  Norman  pre-fabricated  medieval  wooden  mound- 
fortresses  which  William  transported  across  the  Channel.     In  it  one  can  see  the 
English  packed-shield  formation  which  nearly  caused  the  Conqueror  to  lose  the 
battle  of  Hastings,    but  which  was  counteracted  by  the  high  degree  of  mobility 
of  the  Norman  cavalry.     Napoleon's  propaganda  to  make  use  of  the  tapestry  for 
a  second  invasion  of  England  was  thwarted  by  a  satirical  farce  written  by  Barr^, 
Radet,    and  Desfontaines,  1^  showing  Mathilda  dividing  her  time  between  prayers 
and  making  the  tapestry.       This  is  the  first  time  that  Mathilda  was  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  tapestry.     Editors  have  used  its  cartoon-like  characteris- 
tics to  commemorate  D-Day--once  in  the  June  26,    1944,    issue  of  Life  Maga- 
zine,  and  again  on  the  cover  of  the  New  Yorker,     July  15,     1944.      Only  recently 
the  October  16,    1957,    issue  of  Punch    ran  a  modernized  cartoon  of  a  part  of  the 
tapestry,    substituting  the  Russian  "sputnik"  for  Halley's  comet. 

Authorities  on  ship  building,    after  making  a  comparative  study  of  the 
clinker-built,    tenth-century  Gokstad  ship  and  the  ships  on  the  tapestry  which 
seem  to  be  carvel-built,    have  concluded  that  the  Northern  ships  of  the  first 
ten  centuries  were  clinker-built,    that  their  mast  had  no  shroud,    only  a  stay  and 
back-stay,    and  that  they  had  to  sail  with  the  wind  more  or  less  behind  them.^" 
This  explains  why  William,    in  preparing  to  invade  England,    had  to  keep  his  army 


inactive  for  one  month  waiting  for  a  favorable  southwest  wind  in  order  to  cross 
the  Channel.      The  novelist  Edison  Marshall  used  the  tapestry  background  in  The 
Vikings,    and  the  Hollywood  motion  picture  producer,    Kirk  Douglas,    presented 
us  with  the  technicolor  film  by  the  same  name.      The  last  great  work  on  the  tap- 
estry was  that  of  Sir  Frank  Stenton,    who  published  in  1957  a  series  of  essays 
contributed  by  eminent  authorities  on  the  historical  and  artistic  background  of 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  ^0 
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